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BOTANY AND GARDENING. 

(1) The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 
By L. H. Bailey. Vol. i, A. B. Pp. xx + 602 
+ plates. (New York: The Macmillan Co.; 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1914.) 25s. 
net. 

(2) Plants and their Uses. An Introduction to 
Botany. By F. S. Sargent. Pp. x + 610. 
(London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1914.) 
5s. net. 

(3) My Garden in Summer. By E. A. Bowles. 

Pp. viii +316 +plates. (London and Edin¬ 
burgh : S. C. and E. C. Jack, 1914.) 5 s. net. 

(4) Some Desert Flowers collected near Cairo. 

By Grace M. Crowfoot. Pp. 50 (35 plates). 
(Cairo: F. Diemer, n.d.) 6s. 

(5) Flower Favourites: Their Legends, Symbol¬ 

ism and Significance. By Lizzie Deas. 2nd 
edition. Pp. viii + 229. (London: Jarrold and 
Sons, n.d.). 3s. 6d. net. 

(1) TT^HE Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
JL by Mr. Bailey is indeed a monumental 
work—we wish that its weight did not add force 
to the use of our adjective. Only the first volume 
is before us, but from this it will be seen how 
comprehensive and useful the completed work will 
be. It is written from the point of view of the 
American horticulturist and in some respects is 
therefore not always suitable for the English 
reader, but so much is of real value to all engaged 
in the science that its decidedly American point 
of view does not detract seriously from its value 
to the British or Colonial reader. 

An admirable synopsis of the plant kingdom 
extending over 78 pages, is followed by a very 
useful key to the families and genera of plants. 
Then comes an exhaustive list of plant names in 
Latin with their English equivalents, which should 
be found of great service. Our only quarrel with 
this portion is the division of the Latin words, 
as an aid to their pronunciation, but entirely irre¬ 
spective of their formation. Surely the position 
of the accent would have been sufficient. How 
unpleasant and misleading are the following : 
multij ugus, oxyphyl lus, pent&n drus, dichot 
omus, and the like ! 

There is also a good glossary of terms. 

The articles on the plants themselves are well 
written, and in addition there is a mass of general 
botanical information. Under the headings 
“Arboretum” and “Arboriculture,” for instance, 
there is a disquisition of some 35 pages in double 
column, giving quite an exhaustive treatise on 
the subject. Plant weeding receives equally use¬ 
ful treatment. Some articles like that on flower 
arrangement might well have been omitted, but on 
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the whole the book is a very useful publication, 
though had it been prepared for English readers 
they would probably have preferred a volume less 
discursive and more in the style of Nicholson’s 
Dictionary. 

(2) An old friend in a new dress presents cer¬ 
tain attractions if the dress is suitable, but we 
object to a rather thin attempt to veil the usual 
form of teaching under a dull and useless cloak. 
Mr. Sargent sets out with the idea that botany 
can be best taught by approaching it from the 
economic side, and finds himself in difficulties be¬ 
cause with each plant or group of plants he is in 
the midst of his subject before he has been able 
to deal with the elements. The earlier chapters 
which treat of plant foods, vegetables, fruits, 
spices, condiments, drugs, poisonous plants, etc., 
are very well done in their way, but the method 
necessarily results in a jumbling together of a 
heterogeneous collection of unrelated plants and 
masses of useful information set out in a dull and 
unattractive manner. 

Then follows an account of certain natural 
orders, some treated diffusely, others very shortly, 
and a remarkable set of formulae of seed plants 
which are fearsome to behold. We venture to 
think that he who seeks to derive a love of botany 
from Mr. Sargent’s book will be in the unfortunate 
position of the blind man looking for the black 
hat. 

(3) Why is it that so many people who excel in 
one sphere of life attempt to display their powers 
in directions in which they are quite unsuited? 
In the case of those who make books there are 
many sad examples of people who, however much 
they excel in their own particular line, are quite 
incapable of expressing with a pen what they can 
ordinarily impart with ease and grace by word of 
mouth. Among books dealing with gardens and 
gardening more than one case could be cited, but 
perhaps one of the most unfortunate efforts is 
that by Mr. Bowles in his attempt to describe his 
own beautiful garden. To those whose privilege 
it is to know the author, and who can appreciate 
his rare and intimate knowledge of plants and 
their cultural requirements, it is a matter of pain 
to find him in print a very Mr. Hyde by com¬ 
parison. 

If only he could have begun his chapters in the 
middle, and so obviated the terrible stumbling- 
block of a grandiloquent opening, things might 
have been better, but even in the middle of a 
chapter it is a severe trial to come across such a 
passage as this : 

“Two out of our three bushes of Buddleia. 
globosa reside close by where we now stand, and 
are providing free drinks for the bees and a de- 
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licious scent of heather-honey for my nose if I 
apply it to the golden cowslip-balls in miniature, 
after I have shaken off the bees, which might not 
behave kindly to my proboscis, mistaking it for 
a rival to their own in the honey-gathering trade.” 

This, alas! is typical of many others which 
give a painful stab in the middle of chapters con¬ 
taining a great deal of interesting and valuable 
information. 

The book is illustrated by some very fair 
photographic reproductions, but the coloured 
plates are miserable. The sad part is that Mr. 
Bowles has the knowledge that others seek to 
acquire, but an evil spirit appears to haunt him 
when he takes his pen to write. 

The book contains a great deal of very valuable 
and interesting information, but the shock to the 
literary sensibilities of those who seek to extract 
the gold is almost too severe. 

(4) The pictures of desert flowers will be very 
useful to travellers interested in the desert flora 
of Egypt. The photographs, especially when 
taken in the field, are good, and the introductory 
twelve pages are well written. We hope Miss 
Crowfoot will be rewarded by a ready sale for her 
book, and induced thereby to publish a further 
volume of pictures of the flowers of the desert. 
.Should this be feasible a plate giving a detailed 
study of the flowers, fruits, and. leaves of each 
plant, would be a useful addition to accompany 
the plate showing the habit of the plant in its 
natural conditions. 

(5) “Flower Favourites ” is a very pretty little 
book, a storehouse of quaint legend and myth 
relating to some forty-eight well-known flowers. 
Among them are such familiar plants as the rose, 
cowslip, speedwell, leek, and hyacinth, and in all 
cases numerous quotations from the poets are 
given which refer to the particular flowers. It is 
a book for which lovers of flowers will be grateful, 
since it has been compiled with great care, and 
shows that the author has a very extensive know¬ 
ledge of the ancient and modern literature of 
plant lore. It is essentially a book to be appre¬ 
ciated by those whose vision penetrates beneath 
the surface. 

“ Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God : 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes: 

The rest sit round and pluck the black berries.’ 

OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Kinetische Stereochemie der Kohlenstoffver- 

bindungen. By Dr. A. von Weinberg. Pp. 

viii + 107. (Braunschweig: F. Vieweg und 

Sohn, 19x4.) Price 3 marks. 

It would be difficult within the compass of a short 
notice to develop the highly speculative concep- 
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tion which underlies what the author terms 
“kinetische stereochemie.” Fie claims that it will 
eliminate the vague notions which hover round 
the theory of valency, and have rendered it 
necessary to qualify this attribute by the use of 
“partial” valencies, broken valencies, distributed 
valencies, and valency electrons. 

Dr. von Weinberg has attempted to prove 
that chemical changes are determined by 
i atomic motions; that these motions are rota¬ 
tory and vibratory, and are closely linked to 
the phenomena of heat of combustion and mole¬ 
cular refraction. Fie considers that by means of 
this conception it is possible to solve a variety of 
unsolved problems, such as the structure of 
benzene, the phenomenon of dynamic isomerism, 
the asymmetric carbon, optical activity and 
colour. 

He lays down the proposition that in all states 
of aggregation the atom has motion, and that the 
energy content of these atomic motions in organic 
compounds may be determined by the atomic 
volumes, which in turn can be estimated as heat 
of combustion and atomic refractivity. He further 
assumes that singly-bound atoms rotate or oscil¬ 
late round an axis, and that doubly- and trebly- 
linked atoms undergo a vibratory movement. The 
difference in the heat of combustion of an atom 
when combined in an organic compound and when 
free as an elementary molecule is not a question 
of a change in chemical affinity, but of the in¬ 
crease or decrease in atomic motion in the two 
states. In the same way increase or decrease of 
atomic volume, as determined by the motion (rota¬ 
tory or vibratory) of the combined atom, is mani¬ 
fested by the density of the - liquid substance, i.e., 
its refractivity. These two ideas are developed 
conjointly at some length, and a considerable mass 
of data is introduced to support the theory. We 
think that some of the statements are open to 
criticism, such, for example, as making one kind 
of atom in a compound responsible for the whole 
difference in the heat of combustion, and conse¬ 
quently in atomic motion and so forth. Whether 
these speculations, for they are pure speculations, 
will serve to stimulate further experimental in¬ 
quiry is somewhat doubtful; but the theory is bold 
and suggestive, and the pamphlet is well worth 
perusal. J, B. C. 

The Essence of Astronomy: Things Everyone 

Should Know about the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

By E. W. Price. Pp. xiv + 207. (New York 

and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914.) 

Price ios. 6 d. net. 

The title “The Essence of Astronomy” gives a 
good idea of the lines on which this book has 
been written. The book does not pretend to be a 
treatise, and it deals only with the main, well- 
authenticated facts in a popular manner. All 
technical terms, mathematical formulae, and sym¬ 
bols have been omitted in the text, but the last- 
mentioned are given on a separate page at the end 
of the volume. 
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